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From the London Metropolitan. 


PETER SIMPLE. 
(Continued.) 


On our arrival on board, the coxswain gave a note 
from the captain to the first lieutenant, who was on 
deck. He read the note, and then looked at me, and 
then I overlieard him say to another lieutenant, “ The 
service ig going to the devil. As long as it was not 
popular, if we had not much education, we at least 
had a chance of natural abilities; but now that great 
people send their sons for a provision into the navy, we 
have all the refuse of their families, as if any thing 
was good enough to make a captain of a man-of-war, 
who has occasionally more responsibility on his shoul- 
ders, and is placed in situatiuns requiring more judg- 
ment, than any other pevple in existence. Here’s an- 
other of the fools of a family made a present of to the 
country—another cub for me to lick into shape. Well, 
I never saw the one yet I did not make something of. 
Where’s Mr.:Simp!e ?” 

“Tam Mr. Simple, sir,” replied 1, very much fright- 
ened at what I had overheard. 

“ Now, Mr. Simple,” said the first lieutenant, “ ob- 
serve, pay particular attention to what I say. The cap- 
tain tells me in this note that you have been shamming 

Now, sir, I am not to be taken in that way. 
metiiing like the monkeys who won’t speak, 


ause aay are afraid they will be made to work. 1) young gentleman whom I beg to introduce to you, and 


have looked attentively at your face, and I see at once 
that you are very clever, aud if you do not prove so in 
a very short time, why—you had better jump over- 
board, that’s all, Perfectly understand me. I know 
that you are a very clever fellow, and having told you 
so, don’t you pretend to impose upon me, for it won't 
do.” 

I was very much terrified at this speech, byt at the 
same time [ was pleased to hear that he thought me 
clever, and I determined fo do all in my power to keep 
up such an unexpected reputation. 

* Quarter-master,” said the first lieutenant, “ tell 
Mr. Trotter to come on deck.” 


“ Now, youngster,” said Mr. Trotter, seating him- 
self upon a Jarge chest, ‘‘ you may do as you please. 
The saidshipmen’s mess is on the deck above this, and 
if you like to join, why you can; but this I will tell 
you as a friend, that you will be thrashed all day long 
and fare very badly; the weakest always goes to the 
wall there, but perhaps you do not mind that. Now 
that we are in harbour, I mess here because Mrs. Trot- 
ter is on board. She isa very charming woman I can 
assure you, and will be bere directly; she has just gone 
up into the galley to look after a net of potatoes in the 
copper. If you like it better, f will ask her permission 
for you to mess with us. You will then be away from 
the midshipmen, who are a sad set, and will teach you 
nothing but what is immoral and improper, and you 
will have the advantage of being in good society, for 
Mrs. Trotter has kept the very best in Fingland. 1 
make you this offer because I want tv oblige ‘he first 
lieutenant, who appears to take an interest about you, 
otherwise [ am not very fond of having any intrusion 
upon my domestic happiness.” 

I replied that I was much obliged to him for his kind- 
ness, and that if it would not put Mrs. Trotter to any 
inconvenience, I should be happy tv accept of his offer; 
indeed I thought myself very fortunate in having met 
with such a friend. I had scarcely time to reply when 
I perceived a pair of legs, cased in black cotton stock- 
ings, on the ladder above us, and it proved that they 
belonged to Mrs. Trotter, who came down the ladder 
with a net fuil of smoking potatoes, 

“Upon my word, Mrs. Trotter, you must be con- 
scious of having a very pretty ankle, or you would not| 
venture to display it, as you have to Mr. Simple, a 


who, with your permission, will join our mess.” 

“ My dear Trotter, how cruel of you not to give me 
warning ; I thought that nobody was below. | declare 
I’m so ashamed,” continued the lady simpering, and 
covering her face with the hand which was unem- 
ployed. 

* It can’t be helped now, my love, neither was there 
any thing to be ashamed of. I trust Mr. Simple and 
you will be very good friends. I believe | mentioned 
his desire to join our mess.” , 

“Tam sure | shall be very happy in his company. 
This is a strange place for me to live in, Mr. Simple, 
after the society to which I have been accustomed ; but 





The quarter-master brought up Mr. Trotter, who 
apologised fur being so dirty, as he was breaking casks 
out uf the hold. He was a short thick-set man, about 
thirty years of age, with a nose which had a red club 
to it, very dirty teeth, and large black whiskers. 

“ Mr, I'rotter,” said the first lieutenant, “ here is a 
young gentleman who has joined the ship. 
him into the berth, and see his hammock slung. You 
must look after him a little.” 

“TI really have very little time to look after any of 
them, sir,” replied Mr. Trotter, “ but I will do what I 
can. Follow me,youngster.” Accordingly I descend- 
ed the ladder after him, then 1 went down another, and 

then to my surprise I was desired by him to go down 
a third, when he informed me that I was in the cock- 


pit. 
19 


Introd uce | 


affection can make any sacrifice, and rather than lose 
| the company of my dear Trotter, who has been unfor- 
|tunate in pecuniary matters—” 
| “Say no more about it, my love. Domestic happi- 
|ness is every thing, and will enliven even the gloom of 
| a cock-pit.” 
| “And yet,” continued Mrs. Trotter, “ when I think 
|of the time when we used to live in London, and keep 
jour carriage. Have you ever been in London, Mr. 
| Simple?” 

I answered that I had. 

“Then, probably, you may have been acquainted 
with, or have heard of, the Smiths.” 

I replied that the only people I knew there, werea 


should have been very glad to have given you a letter 
of introduetion to the Smiths. They are quite the top- 
ping people of the place.” 

“ But, my dear,” interrupted Mr. Trotter, “is it not 
time to look after our dinner ?” 

“Yes; lam going forward for it now. We have 
skewer pieces to-day. Mr. Simple, will you excuse 
me?”—and then, with a great deal of flirtation and 
laughing about her ankles, and requesting me as a fa- 
vour to turn my face away, Mrs. Trotter ascended the 
ladder. 

As the reader may wish to know what sort of look- 
ing personage she was, I will take the opportunity to 
describe her. Her figure was very good, and at one 
period of her life I thought her face must have been 
very handsome ; at the time I was introduced to her, 
it showed the ravages of time or hardehip very dis- 
tinctly; in short, she might be termed a faded beauty, . 
flaunting in her dress, and net very clean in her per. 
son. 

“Charming woman, Mrs. Trotter, is she not, Mr. 
Simple ?” said the master’s mate, to which of course I 
immediately acquiesced. “ Now, Mr. Simple,” conti- 
nucd he, “there are a few arrangements which [ had 
better mention while Mrs, Trotter is away, for she 
would be shocked at our talking about such things. 
Of course the style of living which we indulge in is 
rather exoensive. Mrs. Trotter cannot dispense with 
her tea, and her other little comforts. At the same 
time I must put you to no extra expense, I had rather 
be out of pocket myself. I propose that during the 
time you mess with us, you shall pay only ove guinea 
per week, and as for entrance money, why I think I 
must not charge you more than a couple of guineas. 
Have you any money?” 

; - Yes,” I replied, * I have three guineas and a half 
eft.” 

“Well, then, give me the three guineas, and the 
half-guinea you can reserve for pocket-money. You 
must write to your friends immediately for a further 
supply.” 

I handed him the money, which he put in his poc- 
ket. ‘ Your chest,” continued he, “you shall bring 
down here, for Mrs. Trotter will, I am sure, if I re. 
quest it, not only keep it in order for you, but see that 
your clothes are properly mended. She is a charming 
woman, Mrs. Trotter, and very fond of young gentle- 
men. How old are you?” 

I replied that I was fifteen. 

“ No more! well, J am glad of that, for Mrs. Trot- 
ter is very particular after a certain age. I should re- 
commend you or no account to associate with the other 
midshipmen. They are very angry with me, because 
I would not permit Mrs. Trotter to join their mess, and 
they are sad story tellers.” 

“That they certainly are,” replied I, but here we 
were interrupted by Mrs, Trotter coming down with a 
piece of stick in her hand, upon which were skewered 
a dozen small pieces of beef and pork, which she first 
‘aid on a plate, and then began to lay the cloth, and 
prepare for dinner. 

“ Mr. Simple is only fifteen, my dear,” observed Mr. 





Mr. and Mrs. yy cna 
“ Weil, if I had known that you were in London, I 


Trotter. 
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* “ Dear me,” replied Mrs, Trotter, “ why how tall he 
is! He is quite as tall, for his age, as young Lord 
Foutvetown, whom you used to take out with you in 
the chay. Do you know Lord Foutvetown, Mr. Sim- 
le ?” 
, “ No, I do not, ma’am,” replied I, but, wishing to 
let them know that I was well connected, I continued, 
“but [ dare say that my grandfather, Lord Privilege, 
does.” 

“ God bless me, is Lord Privilege your grandfather? 
Well, I thought I saw a likeness somewhere. Don’t 
you recollect Lord Privilege, my dear Trotter, that we 
met at Lady Scamp’s—an elderly person? It’s very 
ungrateful of you not to recollect him, for he sent you 
a very fine haunch of venison.” 

“ Privilege, bless me, yes. O yes! an old gentle- 
man, is he not?” said Mr. Trotter appealing to me. 


“ Yes, sir,” replied I, quite delighted to find myself 


among those who were acquainted with my family. 

* Well, then, Mr. Simple,” said Mrs. Trotter, * since 
we have the pleasure of being acquainted with your 
family, I shall now take you under my own charge, 
and I shall be so fond of you, that Trotter shall be- 
come quite jealous,” added she laughing. “ We have 
but a poor dinner to-day, for the bum-boat woman dis- 
appointed me. I particularly requested her to bring 
me off a leg of lamb, but she says there was none in 
the market. Itis rather early for it, that’s true, but 
Trotter is very nice in his eating. Now let ussitdown 
to dinner.” 

I felt very sick indeed, and could eat nothing. Cur 
dinner consisted of the pieces of beef and pork, the 
potatoes, and a baked pudding in a tin dish. Mr. 
Trotter went up to serve the spirits out to the ship’s 
company, and returned with a bottle of rum. 

“ Have you got Mr. Simple’s allowance, my love?” 
enquired Mrs, ‘Trotter. 

“ Yes, he is victualled to-day, as he came on board 
before twelve o’clock. Do you drink spirits, Mr. Sim- 
plo?” 

“ No, I thank you,” 
eaptain’s injunction. 

“ Taking as [ do such an interest in your welfare, I 
must earnestly recommend you to abstain from them,” 
said Mr. Trotter. “It is a very bad habit, and once 
acquired not easy to be left off. Iam obliged to drink 
them that I may not check the perspiration after work- 
ing in the hold; I have, nevertheless, a natural abhor- 
rence of them, but my champagne and claret days are 
gone by, and I must\submit to circumstances.” 

“* My poor Trotter !” said the lady. 

* Well,” continued he, “ it’s a poor heart that never 
rejoiceth.” He then poured out half a tumbler of rum, 
and filled the glass up with water, 

* My love, will you taste it ?” 

“No, Trotter, you know that I never touch it, ex- 
cept when the water is so bad, that I must have the 
taste taken away. How is the water to-day?” 

“ As usual, my dear, not drinkable.” After much 
persuasion, Mrs. Trotter agreed to sip a little out of his 

lass. I thought that she took it pretty often consi- 
ering that she did not like it, but I felt so unwell that 
I was obliged to go on the main deck. There I was 
met by a midshipman whom I had not seen before. 
He looked very earnestly in my face, and then asked 
myname. “Simple,” said he; “ what, are you the son 
of old Simple ?” 

“ Yes, sir,” replied I, astonished that so many should 
know my family. ‘“ Well, I thought so by the like- 
ness. And how is yourfather?” ‘ Very well, I thank 
you, sir.” 

“When you write to him, make my compliments, 
and tell him that I desired to be particularly remember- 
ed to him;” and he walked forward, but us he forgot 
to mention his own name, I could not do it. 

I went to bed very tired; Mr. Trotter had my ham- 
mock hung up in the cock-pit, separated by a canvass 
screen from the cot in which he and his wife slept. I 
thouglit this very odd, but they told me it was the ge- 
neral custom on board ship, although Mrs. Trotter’s 
delicacy was very much shocked by it. I was very 
sick, but Mrs. Trotter was very kind. When I was in 
bed she kissed me aud wished me good night, and very 
soon afterwards I fell fast asleep. 

I awoke the next morning at day-light with a noise 
over my head which sounded like thunder;-I fourd it 
proceeded from Folystoning and washing down the 
main deck. I was very much refreshed nevertheless, 
and did not feel the least sick or giddy. Mr. Trotter, 
who had been up at four o'clock, came down and di- 
rected one of the marines to fetch me some water. I 
washed myself on my chest, and then went on the 


replied J, for I remembered the 





main deck, which they were swabbing dry. Standing 
by the sentry at the cabin door, I met one of the mid- 
shipmen with whom I had been in company at the 
“ Blue Posts.” 

“So, Master Simple, old Trotter and his faggot of 
a wife have got hold of you—have they?” said he. I 
replied, that I did not know the meaning of faggot, 
but that I considered Mrs, Trotter a very charming wo- 
man. At which he burst into a loud laugh. ‘ Well,” 
said he, * I'll just give you a cantion, Take care, or 
theyll make a cleaa sweep. Has Mrs. Trotter shown 
you her ankle yet?” “ Yes,” I replied, “and a very 
pretty one it is.” 

“ Ah! she’s at her old tricks. You had much better 
have joined our mess at once. You’re not the first 
greenhorn that they have plucked. ‘ Well,” said he, 
as he walked away, * keep the key of your own chest 
—that’s all.” 

But as Mr. Trotter had warned me that the midship- 
men would abuse them, I paid very little attention to 
what he said. When he left me I went on the quarter- 
deck. All the sailors were busy at work, and tite first 
lieutenant cried out to the gunner, “ Now, Mr. Dispart, 
if you are ready we’ll breech these guns.” 

“ Now, my lads,” said the first lieutenant, “ we must 
slue (the part that breeches cover) more forward.” As 
{never heard of a gun having breeches, I was very 
curious to see what was going on, end went up close 
to the first lieutenant, who said to me, * Youngster, 
hand me that monkey’s tail.” I saw nothing like a 
monkey’s tail, but I was so frightened that I snatched 
up the first thing which I saw, which was a short bar 
of iron, and itso happened that it was the very article 
which he wanted. When I gave it to him, the first 
lieutenant looked at me, and said, “ So you know what 
a monkey’s tail is already, do you? Now don’t you 
ever sham stupid after that.” 

Thought I to myself, I’m very lucky, but if that’s a 
monkey’s tail it’s a very stiff one! 

I resolved to learn the names of every thing as fast 
as I could, that { might be prepared, so I listened at- 
tentively to what was said; but I soon became quite 
confused, and despaired of remembering any thing. 

** How is this to be finished off, sir ?” enquired a sai- 
lor of the boatswain. 

“ Why, I beg leave to hint to you, sir, in the most de- 
licate manner in the world,” replied the boatswain, 
“that it must be with a doudle-wall—and be d d to 
you—don’t you know that yet? Captain of the fore- 
top,” said he, “ up on your horses, and take your s¢ir- 
rups up three inches,”—* Aye, aye, sir.” (I looked and 
looked, but I could see no horses.) 

“ Mr. Chucks,” said the first lieutenant to the boat- 
swain, ‘what blocks have we below—not on charge?” 

** Let me see, sir, I’ve one sister, t’other we split in 
half the other day, and | thinks J have a couple of 
monkeys down in the store-room., I say, you Smith, 
pass that brace through the bull’s eye, and take the 
sheepshank out before yeu come down,” 

And then he asked the first lieutenant whether some- 
thing should not be fitted with a mouse or only a turks- 
head—told him the goose-neck must be spread out by the 
armourer as soon as the forge was up. In short, what 
with dead-eyes and shrouds, cats and cat-blocks, dol- 
phins and dolphin-strikers, whips, and puddings, I was 
so puzzled with what I heard that I was about to leave 
the deck in absolute despair. 

“And, Mr. Chucks, recollect this afternoon that you 
bleed all the buoys.” 

Bleed the boys, thought I, what can that be for? at 
all events, the surgeon appears to be the proper person 
to perform that operation. 

This last incomprehensible remark drove me off the 
deck, and I retreated to the cock-pit, where I found 
Mrs. Trotter. “O my dear!” said she, “I am glad 
you are come, as I wish to put your clothes in order. 
Have you a list of them—where is your key?” I re- 
plied that | had not a list, and I handed her the key, 
although I did not forget the caution of the midship- 
man; yet I considered that there could be no harm in 
her looking over my clothes when I was present. She 
unlocked my chest, and pulled every thing out, and 
then commenced telling me what were likely to be use- 
ful and what were not. 

“ Now these worsted stockings,” she said, “ will be 
very comfortable in cold weather, and in the summer 
time these brown cotton socks will be delightfully cool, 
and you have enough of each to last you till you out- 
grow them; bet as for these fine cotton stockings they 
are of no use—only catch the dirt when the decks are 
swept, and always look untidy. I wonder how they 





could be so fovlish as to send them; nobody wears 





them on board ship now-a-days, They are only fit for 
women—lI wonder if they would fit me.” She turned 
her chair away, and put on one of my stockings, laugh. 
ing the whole of the time. Then she turned round ‘to 
me, and showed me how nice they fitted her. “ Bless 
you, Mr. Simple, it’s well that Trotter is in the hold, 
he'd be so jealous—do you know what these stockings 
cost? They are no use to you, ang they fit me. I 
will speak to Trotter, and take them cf your hands.” 
I replied that I could not think of selling them, and 4s 
they were of no use to me and fitted her, I begged that 
she would accept the dozen pair. At first she posi- 
tively refused, but as ] pressed her she at last consent. 
ed, and I was very happy to give them to her as she 
was very kind to me, and I thought, with her husband, 
that she was a very charming woman. We had beef- 
steaks and onions for dinner that day, but I could not 
bear the smell of the onions. Mr. Trotter came down 
very cross, because the first lieutenant had found fault 
with him. He swore that he would cut the service— 
that he had only remained to oblige the captain, who 
said he would sooner part with his right arm, and that 
he would demand satisfaction of the first lieutenant as 
soon as he could obtain his discharge. Mrs. Trotter 
did all she could to pacify him, reminded him that he 
had the protection of Lord this and Sir Thomas that, 
who would see him righted; but in vain. The first 
lieutenant had told him, he said, that he was not worth 
his salt, and blood only could wipe away the insult. 
He drank glass of grogafter glass of grog,and witheach 
glass became more violent, and Mrs, Trotter drank also, 
I observed, a great deal more than I thought that she 
ought to have done ; but she whispered to me that she 
drank it that Trotter might not, as he would certainly, 
be tipsy. I thought this very devoted on her part, but 
they sat so late that I went to bed and left them; he 
still drinking and vowing vengeance against the first 
lieutenant. I had not been asleep more than two or 
three hours when I was awakened by a great noise and 
quarreling, and | discovered that Mr. Trotter was 
drunk and beating his wife. Very much shocked that 
such a charming women should be beat and ill-used, I 
scrambled out of my hammock to see if I could be of 
any assistance, but it was dark, although they scufiled 
as mucli as before. lasked the marine, who was sen- 
try at the gun-room door above, to bring his Janthorn, 
and was very much shocked at his replying that I had 
better go to bed, and let them fight it out. 

Shortly afterwards Mrs. Trotter, who had not taken 
off her clothes, came from behind the screen. I per- 
ceived at once that the poor woman could hardly stand; 
she reeled to my chest, where she sat down and cried. 
I pulled on my clothes as fast as I could, and then went 
up to her to console her; but she could not speak in- 
telligibly. After attempting in vain to console her, she 
made me no answer, but staggered to my hammock, 
and after several attempts, succeeded in getting inte it. 
I cannot say that I much liked that, but what could [ 
do? So I tinished dressing myself; and went up on 
the quarter-deck. ; 

The midshipman who had the watch waegh one 
who had cautioned me against the Trotters; he was 
very friendly to me. “ Well, Simple,” said he, “ what 
brings you on deck?” I told him how ill Mr. Trotter 
had behaved to his wife, and how she had turned into 
my hammock. 

“The cursed drunken old catamaran,” cried he; “I'll 
go and cut her down by the head ;” but I requested he 
would not, as she was a lady. 

“ A lady,” replied he; “ yes, there’s plenty of ladies 
of her description ;” and then he informed me that she 
had many years ago been the mistress of a man of for- 
tune who kept a carriage for ner; but that he grew tired 
of her, and had given Trotter £200 to marry her, and 
that now they did nothing but get drunk together and 
fight with each other. 

| was very much annoyed to hear all this; but as I 
perceived that Mrs, Trotter was not sober, J began to 


think that what the midshipman said was true, “I- 


hope,” added he, “ that she has not had time to whee- 
dle'you out of any of your clothes.” 

I told him that I had given her a dozen pair of stock- 
ings, and had paid Mr. Trotter three guineas for my 
mess, This must be looked to,” replied he; “I 
shall speak to the first lieutenant to-morrow. In the 
mean time, I shail get your hammock for you. Quar- 
ter-master, keep a good luok out.” He then went be- 
low, and I followed him, to see what he would do. He 
went to my hammock and lowered it down at one end, 
so that Mrs. Trotter lay with her head on the deck in 
a very uncomfortable position. To my astonishment, 
she swore at him ina dreadful manner, but refused to 
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tarn oyt. He was abusing her, and shaking her in the 
hammock, when Mr. Trotter, who had been roused at 
the noise, rushed from behind the screen. “ You vil- 
lain! what are you doing with my wife?” cried he, 
pummelling at him as well us he could, for he was so 
tipsy that he could hardly stand. 

I thought the midshipman able to take care of him- 
self, and did not wish to interfere; so I remained 
above, looking on—the sentry standing by me with his 
Jahthorn over the coombings of the hatchway to give 
light to the midshipman, and to witness the fray. Mr. 


\Trotter was soon knocked down, when all of a sudden 


Wie Trotter jumped up from the hammock, and caught 
t shipman by the hair, and pulled at him. Then 
the sentry thought fit to interfere; he called out for 
the master-at-arims, and went down himself to help the 
midshipman, who was faring badly between the two. 
But Mrs. Trotter snatched the lanthorn out of his hand 
and smashed it all to pieces, and then we were all left 
in darkness, and I could not see what took place, al- 
though the scuffling continued. Such were the pos- 
ture of affairs when the master-at-arms came up with 
his light. The midshipman and sentry came to the lad- 
der, and Mr. and Mrs. Trotter were beating each other. 
To this none of them paid any attention, saying, as 
the sentry had said before, “ Let them fight it out.” 

After they had fought some time, they retired be- 
hind the screen, and | followed the adviee of the mid- 
shipman and got into ny hammock, which the master- 
at-arms hung up again for me. I heard Mr. and Mrs. 
Trotter both crying and kissing each other. “Cruel, 
cruel, Mr. Trotter,” said she, blubbering. 

“ My lite, my love, I was so jealous,” replied he. 

“ Blast your jealousy,” replied the lady; “I’ve two 
nice black eyes for the galley to-morrow.” In about 
an hour of kissing and scolding, they both fell asleep 

ain. 

*eThe next morning before breakfast, the midshipman 
reported to the first lieutenant the conduct of Mr. Trot- 
ter and his wife. 1 was sent for, and obliged to ac- 
knowledge that it was all true. He sent for Mr. Trot- 
ter, who replied that he was not well, and could not 
come on deck. Upon which the first Jieutenant order- 
ed the serjeant of marines to bring him wp directly. 
Mr. Trotter made his appearance, with one eye closcd, 
and his face very much scratched. 

“ Did not I desire you, sir,” said the first lieutenant, 
“to introduce this young gentleman into the midship- 
men’s berth? instead of which you have introduced 
him to that disgraceful wife of yours, and have swin- 
dled him out of his property. I order you immediately 
to return the three guineas which you received as mess- 
money, and also that your wife give back the stockings 
which she cajoled him out of. 

But then | interposed, and told the first lieutenant 
that the stockings had been a free gift on my part; 
and that, although I liad been very foolish, yet that I 
considered that | could not in honour demand them 
back again. 

“ Well, youngster,” replied the first lieutenant; 
“ perhaps your ideas ure correct, and if you wish it, I 
will not enforce that part of my order; “ but,” conti- 


~ nued he to Mr. Trotter, “1 desire, sir, that your wife 


leaves the ship immediately; and I trust, that when | 
have reported your conduct to the captain, that he 
will serve you in the same manner. In the mean time, 
you will consider yourself under an arrest for drunken- 
ness.” 


(To be continued.) 


—< > 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Bridgewater Treatise. The Hand; its Me- 
chanism and Vital Endowments as evincing 
design. By Sir Charles Bell, K. G. H. Lon- 
don, 1833. Second notice. 


Some curious facts respecting fishes will sur- 
prise those who have never paid any attention 
to the subject. One species is said to walk 
about a house in the manner of a dog, the pec- 
toral fins resembling short arms, and being 
palmated at their tips. But what shall we say 
of fishes climbing trees ? Lest we should be ac- 
cused of romancing we quote the author’s words. 
“ But there are other fishes that move out of 
the water on dry land, and even ascend trees, 


+ 





without being carried there by floods. The 
perca scandens by means of the spines of its 
gill-covers, and the spinous rays of its fins, 
climbs trees; so that Dr. Shaw calls it the 
climbing fish.” After enumerating the various 
substitutes for the hand, the author says: ‘* But 
we may repeat, that, necessary as these append- 
ages and this sensibility are to the existence of 
these animals, their imperfections serve, by con- 
trast, to show how happily the different proper- 
ties are combined in the hand; in which we 
perceive the sensibilities to changes of tempera- 
ture, to touch, and to motion, united with a fa- 
cility in the joints of unfolding and moving in 
every possible degree and direction, without 
abruptness or angularity, and in a manner in- 
imitable by amy artifice of joints and levers.” 

In the chapter on sensibility and touch we 
have the following matter for thought :— 


“ The extreme sensibility of the skin to the slightest 
injury conveys to every one the notion—that the pain 
must be the more severe the deeper the wound. ‘This 
is not the fact, nor would it accord with the beneficent 
design which shines out every where. - The sensibility 
of the skin serves not only to give the sense of touch, 
but it is a guard upon the deeper parts; and as they 
cannot be reached except through the skin, and we 
must suffer pain, therefore, before they are injured, it 
would be superfluous to bestow sensibility upon these 
deeper parts. If the internal parts which act in the 
motions of the body had possessed a similar degree 
and kind of sensibility with the skin, so far from serv- 
ing any useful purpose, this sensibility would have been 
a source of inconvenience and continual pain in the 
commen exercise of the frame. 

* The reason why surgeons more than physicians 
have advanced the study of physiology, may be, that 
they begome practically acquainted with the phenome- 
na on which the science is founded. The surgeon who 
has to perform an operation by incision, when he has 
cut through the skin, informs his patient that the great- 
est pain is over. If, in the advanced stage of the opera- 
tion, he has to extend the incision of the skin, it is very 
properly considered as great awkwardiess; and this 
not only because it proves that he has miscalculated 
what was necessary to the correct performance of his 
operation, but because the patient, bearing courageously 
the deeper incisions, cannot sustain the renewed cutting 
of the skin, without giving token of severe pain. 

“ The fact of the exquisite sensibility of the surface, 
in comparison with the deeper parts, being thus ascer- 
tained by daily experience, we cannot mistake the in- 
tention: that the skin is made a safeguard to the deli- 
cate textures which are contained within, by forcing us 
to avoid injuries: and it does afford us a more effectual 
defence than if our bodies were covered with the hide 
of the rhinoceros. 

“ The fuller the consideration which we give to this 
subject, the more convincing are the proots that the 
painful sensibility of the skin is a benevolent provision, 
making us alive to those injuries, which, but for this 
quality of the nervous system, would bruise and destroy 
the internal and vital parts. In pursuing the enquiry, 
we learn with much interest that when the bones, joints, 
and all the membranes and ligaments which cover them, 
are exposed—they may be cut, pricked, or even burned, 
without the patient or the animal suffering the slight- 
est pain. These facts must appear to be conclusive; 
for who, witnessing these instances of inseasibility, 
would not conclude that the parts were devoid of sensa- 
tion? But when we take the true, philusophical, and I 
may say the religious view of the subject, and consider 
that pain is not an evil, but given for benevolent pur- 
poses and fur some important object, we should be un- 
willing to terminate the investigation here. 

“In the first place, we must perceive that if a sensi- 
bility similar to that of the skin had been given to these 
interna! parts, it must have remained unexercised. Had 
they been made sensible to pricking and burning, they 
would have possessed a quality which would never 
have been useful, since no such injuries can reach 
them; or never without warning being received through 
the sensibility of the skin. 

“ But, further, if we find that sensibility to pain is a 
benevolent provision, and is bestowed for the purpose 
of warning us to avoid such violence as would affect 
the functions or uses of the parts, we may yet erquire 
whether any injury can reach these internal parts with- 


out the sensibility of the skin being excited. Now, of 
this there can be no doubt, for they are subject to 
sprain and rupture, and shocks, without the skin being 
implicated in the accident. If we have been correct in 
our inference, there should be a provision to guide us 
in the safe exercise of the limbs; and notwithstanding 
what has been apparently demonstrated of the insensi- 
bility of these internal parts, they n.ust possess an ap- 
propriate sensibility, or it would imply an imperfec- 
tion. 

“ With these reflections, we recur to experiment—and 
we find that the parts, which are insensible to pricking, 
cutting, and burning, are actually sensible to concus- 
sion, to ‘stretching, or laceration. 

“‘ How consistent, then, and beautiful is the distribu- 
tion of this quality of life! The sensibility to pain va- 
ries with the function of the part. The skin is endowed 
with sensibility to every possible injurious impression 
which may be made upon it. But had this kind and 
degree of sensibility been made universal, we should 
have been racked with pain in the common motions of 
the body : the mere weight of one part on another, or 
the motion of the joint, would have been attended with 
that degree of suffering which we experience in using 
or walking with an inflamed limb. 

“ But on the other hand, had the deeper parts pos- 
sessed no sensibility, we should have had no guide in 
our exertions. ‘They have a sensibility limited to the 
kind of injury which it is possible may reach them, and 
which teaches us what we can do with impunity. If 
we leap from too great a height, or carry too great a 
burthen, or attempt to interrupt a body whose impetus 
is too great for us, we are warned of the danger as ef- . 
fectually by this internal sensibility, as we are of the 
approach of a sharp point or a hot iron to the skin.” 

Tactual Sensibility of the Heart. A noble youth of the 
family of Montgomery, from a fall and subsequent ab. 
scess on the side of his chest, had the interior marvel- 
lously exposed, so that after his cure, on his return 
from his travels, the heart and lungs were still visible 
‘and could be handled; which when it was communi- 
cated to Charles I., he expressed a desire that Harvey 
should be permitted to see the youth and examine his 
heart. “ When,” says Harvey, “I had paid my re- 
spects to the young nobleman, and conveyed ty him 
the king’s request, he made no concealment i. ex- 
posed the left side of his breast, when I saw a vavity 
into which I could introduce my fingers and thumb; 
astonisheea with the novelty, again and again I ex- 
plored the wound, and first marvelling at the extraor- 
dinary nature of the cure, I set about the examination 
of the heart. Taking it in one hand, and placing the 
finger of the other on the pulse of the wrist, i satis- 
fied myself that it was indeed the heart whick I grasp- 
xd. I then brought him before the king, that he might 
behold and touch so extraordinary a thing, and that he 
might perceive, as I did, that unless when he touched 
the outer skin or when he saw our fiagers in the ca- 
vity, this young nobleman knew not that we touched 
the heart.” 


The concluding chapter is devoted to a 
“comparison of the eye with the hand,” and 
many beautiful illustrations of the delicacy and 
sensibility of the retina are introduced; perhaps 
it may be said justly that the author has treated 
too much of other subjects than the one in hand— 
but the entire work is valuable and unique. 

—— 


VARIETIES. 


The present editor of the Sentinel of this city, has 
shown much acquaintance with general literature, 
since he has been at the head of that paper, which he 
has succeeded in making really valuable. From a 
strong political bias it is likely to rank among our most 
decided literary journals. The following paragraph 
we extract froin one of his late numbers :— 

“ Waldie’s Circulating Library bas commenced on its 
cover a reprint of the admirable articles in the Metro- 
politan Magazine of London, called * Peter Simple,’ by 
the present editor of that periodical, Captain Maryatt 
of the royal navy, late candidate for parliament from 
the Tower-hamlets in London. He is known already 
by his Newton Foster; and his Peler Simple must ren- 
der him a favourite with all readers of taste who love 
to find interesting incidents happily expressed. 

“ Peter Simple is preferable in subject and style to 
the * Man-of-War’s-Man;’ and scarcely (if at all) in- 
ferior to ‘Tom Cringle’s Log:’ so far at least as amuse- 
ment and interest are d 








d—though it does not 
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enter the elaborate accounts of important incidents to 
be found in Cringle.” 

” The editor decidedly takes our side against the mo- 
dern practice of puffing every thing without reading 
any thing. Already we number about a dozen respect- 
able editors who are determined to reclaim the public 
press from the depths of absurdity into which it has 
sunk. The editor of the Inquirer is quite convinced, 
and Mt. Simpson, who is evidently a reader of taste, 
is bitter against the abuse of the editorial quill. In 
speaking of the novel of Waltham, wiich he likens to 
Sir Walter Scott’s productions, he says :— 

“ We shall not enter into an analysis of this fable, 
but it recalled to our mind so many black characters of 
even this country, and of this aye, and even of this 
city, that we could not abstain from making a note of 
it, under the head of Criticism, however we might fail 
to criticise it, a practice which the daily custom uf our 
cotemporaries telis us is quite admissible; for they, 
good souls, puff all the books in creation, without ever 
opening a leaf, being well paid for it, per annum, in- 
stead of per volume.” 

The Sentinel thus expresses its sentiments on the 
subject :— 

“Many works have died in consequence of being 
overpuffed, while many that have been met by the pe- 
riodicals in hostile array and apparent enmity have 
risen into gloried existence. 

“ The system of journalists puffing indiscriminately 
all our publications, is treated with merited contempt, 
even by the persons on whom such puffs preliminary 
are supposed likely to operate. General terms of pa- 
negyric phraseology are ‘ready cut and dry’ for all 
purposes and occasions—varied perhaps according to 
the passing excitement of the writer, and the title of 
the book presented for perusal and notice—seldom with 
any reasons assigning the why and wherefore for opi- 
nions so broached: so that the reader is ready to adopt 
the epigram— 

Thro’ servile flattery thou dost all commend— 

Who cares to please whom no oné can oftend ? 


“It is found by many of our contemporaries much 
easier to deal in general affirmation of the good quali- 
ties vf any publication: for then the opinions of the 
critic ire like those of the gentlemen who formerly 


had a bappy nack 
Of cooking up an almanac, 


and describing the weather of different seasons so as to 
render them randomly applicable to some place or cir- 
cumstances ; or to have a retreat that such ostensible 
was their real opinion. But it is not so easy to cen- 
sure a: to aud: for reasons must gencrally be assign- 
ed for the condenmation ;—and critics will not be per- 
mitted to vay of their author— 

I do not like thee, Doctor Fell, 

The reason why [ cannot tell ; 

But this I do know very well, 

I do not like thee Doctor Fell., 

“ And those who do presume to have a contradictory 
opinion of any publication or piece, or may negatively 
applaud even a pretty piece of poetry, have retorted 
on them a singular mode of argument. What think 
you? A noli id tangere: don’t attempt to censure—it 
is a native productién. This isa new way to ‘ astonish 
the natives!’ Such replication is unworthy of notice: 
for it is as necessary to stimulate our native authors to 
better exertions by censuring their productions in a 
manner fair and free without vituperation or personal 
acerbation as it is to point out the merits of others as 
being worthy of praise and imitation. It is really a 
decided advantage to the author himself who may be 
eandid!y criticised, even should he be honourably cen- 
sured and castigated; and it is a manifest benefit to 
the reading portion of the community to know authen- 
tically what to choose and what refuse. It is as inju- 
rious to all to belie an author into notice undeserved, as 
it is not properly to appreciate merit.” 

Something New. The London Literary Gazette thus 
announces a new sight: 

“ Napoleon Breathing, is the newest novelty—of which 
we were favoured with a privete view on Thursday. 
We husten, however, to assure the timid among our 
readers, that no deputation from the Royal Humane 
Society has been employed, or rather mis-employed, 
in restoring animation to the buried emperor and hero, 
The exhibition in question is merely that of a whole- 
length model of him, as large as life, sleeping on a 
couch, in military costume; to the chest of which mo. 
del, by some mechanical contrivance, a gentle motion 
is imparted, so as to produce the appearance of respi- 
ration. The model is formed of materials which imi- 


tate the elasticity of the fleshy parts, and the firmness 
of the joints and bones; and the countenance strongly 
resembles the best portraits we have seen of the cele- 
brated original.” 


try, once gazing upon the Mississippi, his friend asked 


through his glass, * it is a pretty fair river, considering 


A hit at Mr. Hamilton. A dandy from the old coun- 


bim what he thought of it. “ Why,” said he, eyeing 


” 
. 


it is a new country 
M. E. Boetor, a native of Egypt, Professor of Arabic 
at Paris, died in 1821, and leit in MS. his great Dic- 
tionary, the result of fifteen years’ study and labour, 
Has it been published, or in whose possession is the 
MS. now ? 
a 

History of a Book. At a sale in London in June, the 
celebrated Bedford Missal, was sold at auction for 
£1,100, upwards of $5000 00! Mr. Gough wrote a 
volume respecting this manuscript; the history of its 
successive prices is briefly this. It wes the property of 
Edward, Earl of Oxford, who bought it of Lady 
Worsley, great grand daughter of the second Duke of 
Somerset, appointed governor of the Prince of Wales, 
by Charles I. From Lord Oxford, it descended to his 
daughter, the Duchess of Portland, at whose sale it 
was purchased by Mr. J. Edwards, a bookseller, May, 
1786. At Mr. Edward’s sale in 1815, it was bought by 
the Duke of Marlborough for £687 15s, The Duke sold 
it privately to Mr. Miller for £500, on condition of be- 
ing allowed to claim it again at the same sum within 
five years, paying interest at five per cent. The work 
not being claimed, it was again put up to sale, and 
knocked down to Sir John Tobin, of Liverpool, for the 
first named price. Its possession must prove rather 
expensive, the interest alone on its cost, being about 
$300 per annum!! 

A new French and English, and English and French 
Dictionary, in one large octavo volume, has been pub- 
lished by Messrs. Galignani, Paris, The compiler is 
the Rev. Joseph Wilson, late professor of French in 
the College of St. Gregorie. Each word, English as 
well as French. is accented according to its pronuncia- 
tion. This work has cost the editor many years of 
labour and research. The price is forty francs. 

A periodical, entitled L’Exilé, has been commenced 
at Paris, by some Italian refugees; it is printed both 
in Italian and French, on alternate pages. Its object 
is to give an abridged view of Italian literature, from 
the earliest period to the present, with specimens, illus- 
trative remarks, and biographical notices; the Fine 
Arts included. We notice among the contributors, 
Count Della Rovere, Pellico, and Count Pepoli, &c. 

It appears in a list in Galignani’s Messenger, that 
the English contributors to the subscription for a mo- 
nument to the memory of Cuvier, amounted to 
$550 00. 

As some boys were recently playing in a meadow, 
near Cheriton, Hants, England, one of them discover- 
ed, just under the surface of the earth, a leaden box, 
containing about 15,000 silver pennies of William the 
Conqueror, and William Rufus, in a most excellent 
state of preservation. 

—> 


LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


A new translation of Victor Hugo’s Notre Dame de 
Paris. 
Trevelyan, a novel, by the author of Marriage in 
High Life. 
Lieut. Breton’s Excursions in New South Wales, 
Australia, &e, 


Political Economy.” 
Cooper’s novel is sold in London at $7 50! 
The second volume of Galt’s Autobiography. 
Mrs. Bray has published De Foix, an historical Ro- 
mance. 
A new history of Kentucky, by Mann Butler, will 
~ put to press in a few weeks; it is said to be recon- 
ite, 


A Mr.G. P. Scroupe has_ published “ Principles of 


About SaLarmeL, we agree with our friend ; but in- 
form him, that an edition of it has been lately publish- 
ed in New York. 


—— 


List of New Books published in London to the 
latest dates. 
The Naturalist’s Library, by Sir Wm. Jardine, Vol. 
II.—Annual Recollections of the West, for 1831, 12mo. 
—An Analysis of the Literature of Ancient Greece, by 
H. Brailsford—The Philoctetes of Sophocles, with 
English Notes, &c. by G. Burges, A. M.—The Chil 
ren’s Weekly Visitor, first series, 3 vols. 12mo.—M 
of Bishop Heber, by the Rev. G. Bonner, 121 
Guide to the Choice of Books, 12mo.—The Byron 
Gailery—The Parent’s Cabinet of Amusement and 
Instruction, Vols. I. and Il—Europe, and other Poems, 
by Charles Owen Apperley. 


— 


New American Pubdlications. , 
Memoirs of Dr. Burney, by, Madame D’Arblay. 
Key & Biddle. Thisis a very handsome octavo, well 
printed in large type, ata moderate price. It is the 
same selection and preface which appeared in the Select 


Cireulating Library. 

Village Belles. A novel. J. & J. Harper, It has 
been well said of thisr~ , that if it will do no good, 
it can do little harm : wns is truly all we can conscien. 
tiously say of our » «sentation copy. 

“A Treatise on tue Diseases and Physical Education 
of Children,” by John Eberle, M. D. author of * Prac- 
tice of Medicine,” and “ Therapeutics,” &c. &c., 1 yol, 
8vo. Grigg & Elliott. 

The Elements of Analytical Geometry, comprehend. 
ing the Doctrine of the Conic Sections, and the Gene- 
ral Theory of Curves and Surfaces of the second order, 
with a variety of local Problems, on Lines and Sur- 
faces ; intended for the use of Mathematical Students 
in schools and universities—by I, R. Young, revised 
and corrected by John D. Williams. Carey & Hart. 
A valuable work. 

Peter Simple, vol. 1. Carey & Hart. This volume 
contains the portion of Peter Simple, which appeared 
ir. the Metropolitan ; the balance has not yet been re. 
ceived, 

The Infirmities of Genius, by R. R. Madden. A 
handsome duodecimo edition, in 1 vol. with glazed 
muslin covers, price 50 cents, A. Waldie. 

Will be published in the course of this month by 
Key & Biddle, The Aristocrat, an American novel in ° 
two volumes. Miriam, or the Power of Truth, a Jew- 
ish tale) The Young Man’s Sunday Book, by the 
author of Young Man’s Own Book. The Classical 
Letter Writer, by the author of the Young Man’s and 
Young Lady’s Book. Aids to Mental Developement, 
by a Mother. 





MUSEUM 
OF FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 
Published onze a month at six dollars a year, by E. Littell & T. 
Holden, Philadelphia, 

The October number contains, Animal Magnetism, from the 
Monthly Review; Conversations with Lord Byron, Nos, hg 
Pon Abergavenny, from the New Monthly a The ra 
Family aud Algiers, Westminster Review ; pochondriasis 
Hysteria, Foreign Quarterly Review; James Morier, Esq with @ 
plate, Frazer s Magazine; The Turf, Quarterly Review; Rush's 
Residence at the Court of London, and Sitvio Pellico’s imprison. 
ment, Edinburgh Review ; Praise of Debt, Utility of Economical 
Missions, ‘I'he European Movement, The Romance of Politics, and 


Hymn to Daylight, Tait's Edirburgh Magazine; tion of 
Milton's tomb, and The United States, by Goethe, y Maga- 
Gazette ; Men and 


zine; Horace Walpole’s Letiers, Literar 
Manners in America, Spectator ; Death of ad. Roland, and Death 
of Robespierre, Alison's Fiench Revolution; American Refugee 
Slaves, and Wood Walk and Hymn, and Burial of an Emigrant’. 
Child in the Forest, by Mrs. Hemans, Blackwood's Magazine; 
Wir in the East, Examiner. 

THE LOLLAR MAGAZINE is published by E. Littell & T. 
Hoiden, at one dollar for twelve numbers. The first twelve num- 
bers will probably be completed by the end of the year. Contents 
of Nos, 1 to 6,—Life in the Wilds ; ‘The Hilland the Valley ; Brooke 
and Brooke Farm; Demerara; Elia of Garveloch; Weal and Woe 
in Garveloch, (These are six tales by Harriet Martineau, and have 
been printed in Boston at fifty cents each. 

Editorval articles—The War at Home ; Proposition for a National 
Currency; Public Lands; The Peace at Home ; ‘The Peace Makers; 
Against’ Nullification ; Apology for Nullification ; President’s Pro- 
and Politics; English Reform; Assault upon the President; 
tested Draft; Children in the Western Country ; Two Journe 
Carpent'rs; Mr. Fidler; Hoxpice of St. Bernard; Girard College 
Removal of the Deporits; National Paper Money ; Safe places 
deposite of the Revenue; Great Profit to the State Governments; 
Proof that Mr. Girard’s Will can be executed. 

Commu~ications and Selections—Peter Simple, jr.; An Aristocrat; 
Free Trade in England and France; A Prayer on the Tariff trou- 
bles ; Children murdered in Engtish Factories; "Twas on a Winter's 
Morning; Practical Effects of Prohibitory Systems of Commerce; 
Wilberforce. 

a7 Persons who order and pay for five copies of these Works, to 
be entitled to a sixth gratis, i? 
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